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These meetings of the National Association of Teachers of Singing will be held in conjunction with the annual convention 
of the Music Teachers National Association. 


PROGRAM 
Wednesday, December Sessions of the Board of Directors and the Executive 
8:30 P.M. Committee. 
Sesquicentennial Chorus with National Symphony Orches- 
tra — Constitution Hall. 
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Thursday, December 28: Registration — West Lobby, Shoreham Hotel. 
9:30 - 11:30 A.M. Annual Meeting Regional Governors, Representatives-at- 
Large and State Chairmen — Madison Room, Wardman 
Park. 
Second Vice-President Helen Steen Huls, presiding. 


2:00 - 4:30 P.M. NATS-MTNA Voice Forum—Ball Room, Wardman Park. 
Chairman — Mr. Carl Gutekunst, New York City. 
Topic: — “Voice Training Procedures and Problems.” 
Introductory Remarks — Mr. Gutekunst. 
“Standardization of Voice Studio Terminology” — Mr. 
Henry Hobart, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 
“Bel Canto” — Miss Marie Sundelius, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, Mass. 
“Problems of Tessitura in Singing” — Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


“Rhythm and Relaxation in Breathing” — Mr. Burton 
Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio. 





8:30 P.M. Joint Concert — Casadesus and Francescatti — Library of Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Congress. The Capitol dome and fountains 
Friday, December 29: at night 
9:30 - 11:30 A.M. NATS Voice Clinic — Ball Room, Wardman Park. 
Chairman — Mr. Bernard U. Taylor, New York City. 
Panel — Miss Sonia Sharnova, Chicago, II Mr. Edward Harris, New York City. 
Mr. Frederick Jagel. Boston, Mass. Mr. William Vennard, University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1:30 - 4:00 P.M. NATS Voice Forum — Ball Room, Wardman Park. 
Chairman — Mr. Frederick D. Wilkerson, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Topic: — “American Song Literature.” 
Introductory Remarks — Mr. Wilkerson. 
“The Beginnings of American Song” — Mr. Hollace Arment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
“The Awakening and Development of National Song Consciousness”—Mr. Leon Carson, New York City. 
“Contemporary Song” — Miss Grace Leslie, New York City. 


7:00 P.M. Joint MTNA-NATS Banquet — Main Ball Room, Shoreham Hotel. 
(Continued on Page 2) 














A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Colleagues: 

In a letter sent to all members on Octo- 
ber 11, general information was supplied 
regarding the coming Annual Convention 
of the Association to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on December 28, 29 and 30. 

This yearly meeting is of the utmost 
importance to the organization and in 
_ order to realize its full value, your pres- 
ence is needed. It affords the one oppor- 
tunity in the year to meet in person and 
discuss the vital affairs of the Association. 

It also offers many rewards to those at- 
tending. One never fails to gain inspira- 
tion from the scheduled meetings and 
many informal discussions. The friend- 
ships formed with colleagues from all 
over the nation are a source of continuing 
pleasure and satisfaction. As one who has 
had the “convention” habit for many 
years, I recommend it highly. 

The site of our meeting, the nation’s 
capitol, provides a stimulating back- 
ground and offers great attractions. 

The date of the meeting, during the 
Christmas holidays, interferes least with 
our busy teaching schedules, and permits 
us to remain home for Christmas Day 
and to return before New Years Eve. 

You are all urged therefore to make 
every effort to atend. This issue of the 
Bulletin carries full details of the inter- 
esting program of meetings and speakers. 
I also would like to request particularly 
that you plan to remain for the Saturday 
Luncheon and Business Meeting which 
close the convention. They afford a unique 
opportunity to talk over together the 
plans for future development of the 
Association. 

Hoping to see you in Washington, 


Cordially yours in NATS, 


HOMER G. MOWE, 
President. 





MEETINGS AND THEIR 
PUBLICITY 


The release of the various issues of The 
Bulletin cannot be synchronized with the 
dates of the many regional and chapter 
meetings held all over the country. Every 
effort is made to give adequate coverage 
to these events because of their local and 
national importance and their interest to 
our general reading membership. 

In instances where local meeting dates 
fall in between those of Bulletin releases, 
advance notice is given wherever possible, 
and then in a subsequent Bulletin issue a 
more detailed account of the specific oc- 
casion is incorporated—space permitting. 
The overlapping and sometimes conflic- 
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Saturday, Dec. 30: 
9:30 - 11:30 A.M. 


NATS Voice Clinic — Ball Room, Wardman Park. 


Chairman — Mr. Bernard U. Taylor, New York City. 

Pane] — Miss Amy Ellerman, New York City. 
Mme. Gilderoy Scott, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Harry F. Taylor, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 
Mr. William Vennard, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


12 Noon NATS Luncheon — Blue Room, Shoreham Hotel. 


Speaker — Mr. Joseph Lippman, Executive, Concert Division, 
National Concert and Artists Corporation. 
Subject — “Careers Cooperative — a problem for singer, teacher 


and manager.” 1 


2:00 P.M. NATS Annual Business Meeting — Ball Room, Wardman Park. 
President Homer G. Mowe, New York City, presiding. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: A convention registration fee of $2.00 will be charged each mem- 
ber and guest attending the NATS convention: this will entitle all members and guests 
to admission to all events listed on the general MTNA-NATS program. 





tion of meeting dates and those of Bulle- 
tin circulation provide a problem toward 
which all concerned must employ patience 
and understanding. 





DETROIT CHAPTER MEETING 


The Detroit Chapter held its first meet- 
ing in connection with the recent State 
Music Teachers Convention in the form 
of an open forum. The following subjects 
were presented: “The Emotional Side of 
Singing” by Mr. J. Herbert Swanson, 
Head of the Voice Department of Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Miss Dora Lyon from the voice depart- 
ment of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
spoke on the subject “Is singing more 
mental than physical?” and Cameron 
McLean of Detroit, presented the sub- 
ject: “Causes tor confusion in the teach- 
ing of singing.” The next meeting of the 
chapter, a November meeting, is also 
scheduled, and Dr. Harry Seitz will be the 
speaker. 


SANE THOUGHTS 


(From “This Business of Singing” 
by Pierre Key) 

“I wish I knew the formula by which 
one could select a competent teacher of 
singing, for experienced singers no less 
than the inexperienced. As I have long 
since observed, trial and error appears to 
be the only sure way. What is possible, 
however, is a suggestion or two that may 
help. One should accept charily any en- 
thusiastic expressions touching the al- 
leged excellences of one’s voice, or prom- 
ises covering the singing potentialities of 
the one seeking instruction; in short, 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


in accordance with the by-laws of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing the nominating committee submits 
the following slate of representatives-at- 
large, to be elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. at the Wardman Park Hotel on 
December 30, 1950: 


REPRESENTATIVES-AT-LARGE 

Eastern District—Arthur Gerry, New 
York; Gertrude Tingley, Boston, Mass. 

Southeastern District — Mrs. George 
Craig, Augusta, Ga. 

Southern District — J. Oscar Miller, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Central District—Stanley Deacon, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; John O. Samuel, Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Northern District—John Thut, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Southwestern District—Henry Hobart, 
Enid, Okla. 

Northwestern District — John Lester, 
Missoula, Mont.; Ormal E. Tack, Long- 
view, Wash. 

California-Western District — Tudor 
Williams, N. Hollywood, Calif. 

“At any time not less than 15 days before 
the date of the election, additional nomi- 
nations for these offices may be made by 
filing petitions with the secretary indi- 
cating the name or names of candidates 
proposed, which petitions shall be signed 
by not less than ten members.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
The Nominating Committee 


Arthur Gerry, chairman 
Sonia Sharnova 
Harry Taylor. 
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The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions reiating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy resuit in new and more intensive effdrts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowiedge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


FROM ALL 





SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Dr. H. Grady Harlan, regional governor 
of the Southwestern District, reports that 
the Southwestern Regional Convention 
held in Denver in conjunction with Colo- 
rado music teachers, which was planned 
over a period of six months under the 
leadership of two NATS leaders, also 
CSMTA members, Dr. Berton Coffin of 
the University of Colorado, and Ruth 
Hammond Ragatz of Denver, was all that 
had been contemplated. Some seventy-five 
NATS members attended. The fellowship 
with the CSMTA was delightful and their 
own cooperative planning was most con- 
structive. There were mutually-satisfying 
experiences, to be remembered for a long 
time to come. 


The annual banquet of CSMTA-NATS 
members was well-timed and executed 
under the master of ceremonies, Joseph 
Lautner. Rev. Richard Hiester of the Den- 
ver Grand Opera Company delighted the 
audience with his review of happenings in 
the opera company. Ruth Meinke, lyric 
soprano, George Van Gordon, tenor, Betty 
Jackson, mezzo-soprano, Roger Fee, bass, 
Martha Holmes, lyric soprano, and Fred 
Nesbitt, baritone, all members of the Den- 
ver Opera Company, provided inspiring 
performances of operatic excerpts; fine 
accompaniments being given by Ruth 
Parisoe, and Betty Jackson. 

We were privileged to provide two fea- 
tures for CSMTA: (1) a lecture on Church 
Choir techniques and repertoire by Dr. 
Robert M. M. Taylor of Emporia, Kansas, 
and (2) a vocal panel with Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers of SMU, Dalas, as chairman. 
Members of this panel were: Alexander 
C. Grant, University of Colorado; Ohm 
Pauli, University of Wichita; Dr. Albert 
Edmund Brown, Denver; Robert Hop- 
kins, Baylor University, Waco; Florence 
Lamont Hinman, Denver University; Carl 
G. Melander, State College, Greeley; Carl 
E. Duckwall, Del Mar College, Corpus 
Christi; and Rex V. Carnes, State Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas. All COMTA mem- 
bers attended this forum, which Dr. 
Borchers directed in a scholarly manner. 


On Saturday morning, Roger Fee and 
his madrigal group of Denver university 
gave 30 minutes of interesting singing in 
the madrigal field. This was followed by 
a vocal panel conducted by Dr. Warren 
Angell, Oklahoma Baptist University. 
Panel members were: Wm. C. Rice, Baker 
University, Kansas; Horace Lee Davis, 
Colorado Woman’s College; Dr. Clyde J. 
Garrett, Howard Payne College, Texas; 


OVER 


THE COUNTRY 
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Mary Cook, University of Colorado; Roger 
Fee, Denver University; and Dr. Edwin 
McNeeley, Southwestern Baptist Semi- 
nary, Ft. Worth. 

The conclusion of the convention high- 
lighted the student recital program, which 
was as folows: 

Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley 

Voi lo sapete (“Cavalleria Rusticana”) 

Mascagni 

Det PRONE a iccacsesscscaenes Hageman 

Patricia Zimmerman, Dramatic Soprano 

Dale Dykins, Accompanist 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
i ee ARTE ee ree eee Grieg 
Voce di donna (“La Gioconda”) 
Ponchielli 
Marilyn Moore, Contralto 
Glenn Mack, Accompanist 
Lamont School of Music, Denver 
rrr errs Ter Beethoven 
EE. dacs cutee isenaeheadnde Hageman 
Lee Davis, Tenor 
Eleanor Leffingwell, Accompanist 
Ruth Hammond Ragatz, Private Studio, 
Denver 
The Rose Enslaves the Nightingale 
Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Dove Sono (“Marriage of Figaro”) 
Mozart 
Ila Lee Konrad, Lyric Soprano 
Eleanor Leffingwell, Accompanist 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver 
Voi che sapete (“Marriage of Figaro”) 
Mozart 
8 i ee eee Campbell-Tipton 
Helen Danginas, Mezzo-Soprano 
Fabia Stover, Accompanist 


Kleanor Lefingwell, Private Studio, 
Denver 
Di Provenza il Mar (*La Traviata”) 
Verdi 
Jack D'Arcy, Baritone 


Kleanor Leffingwell, Accompanist 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

At press time comes the report from 
regional governor Harry Taylor concern- 
ing a Southeastern regional conference to 
be held at Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., on November 4. 


Paul Peterson of Salem College and 
NATS state chairman is in active charge 
of arrangements. An interesting program 
has been prepared which includes in the 
morning session, greetings from Dr. Dale 
H. Gramley, president Salem College; Dr. 
Charles G. Vardell, Dean, School of Music, 
Salem College; Harry Taylor, regional 
governor, North Carolina and Paul Peter- 
son, state chairman, NATS. Also papers 
and discussions, with Dr. Clifford Bair, 
Winston-Salem, Mr. Charles Underwood, 
Guilford College and Mr. Joel Carter, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, delivering ad- 
dresses and leading the discussions. 
Luncheon follows the morning period of 
meetings. 


In the afternoon, will be held a business 
meeting, with a report by governor Tay- 
lor on the recent New London (Conn.) 
workshop, also one on the Los Angeles 
summer workshop; a voice clinic, with 
Lorne Grant of Greensboro as chairman 
and Dan E. Vornholt, E.C.T.C., Green- 
ville, as co-chairman. The day’s meet- 
ings will close with a social hour in the 
Alumnae House. 


A subsequent report from the South- 
eastern District announces the forming, 
as of November 4, of a North Carolina 
chapter of NATS. The following officers 
were elected — president, Paul W. Peter- 
son, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
vice- president, Dan Vornholt, Eastern 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
N. C.; secretary-treasurer, Ann Biggs, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 

At press-time, regional governor Eugene 
Fulton reports that a meeting of the new 
San Francisco chapter of NATS will be 
held at the Fulton Studio in that city on 
November 19. Election of officers will be 
held. Elizabeth Wills will give a review 
of the NATS workshop at the University 
of Southern California this past summer. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Chicago Chapter 

Mme. Sonia Sharnova reports that the 
first meeting of the season of the recently 
formed Chicago chapter of NATS was held 
on November 4 at Normandy House, Chi- 
cago. The program included dinner and a 
talk on “Problems of Television” by Miss 
Betty Ross, associate director of public 
relations and education, National Broad- 
casting Company. In illustration, Miss 
Ross showed a film entitled “Behind Your 
Radio Dial”. George Graham gave an in- 
teresting report on the recent NATS sum- 
mer workshop at Indiana University. 





Kansas City Chapter 

The newly organized Kansas City Chap- 
ter of NATS held its first full meeting on 
October 29. In addition to the regular 
membership, approximately 50 vocal 
teachers in the Kansas City area attended 
by invitation: some teachers came in from 
a distance of 125 miles. 

Stanley Deacon, NATS representative- 
at-large, Central District, opened the 
meeting by reading an excellent scientific 
paper on “Action and Control of the Peri- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTIC 
SONG 


HAROLD C. LUCKSTONE 
Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York City 


In French song repertoire there exists a 
very important school of composition that 
has had a strong influence upon the whole 
of modern music, namely “Impressionism”. 
Anyone who appreciates and understands 
French vocal music realizes that the Im- 
pressionistic song originated .in France, 
developed in France, and was almost im- 
prisoned in France, except when it escaped 
casually into the ear of a foreign listener 
who could grasp its colorful impression 
and character, and knew enough to 
acknowledge it as the most French of 
French song composition. 

Before analyzing this unique type of 
song, it might be well to delve into the 
history of two other attractive fields of art 
that preceded the Impressionistic School 
of Music and from which the latter at- 
tained all its inspiration. Around 1867 
there emerged a school of famous paint- 
ers who were to be known thereafter as 
“Impressionists”. It so happened that at 
that time Manet was exhibiting a painting 
supposedly unconventional according to 
previous rules of lighting and composi- 
tion, a sort of vague, somewhat dreamy, 
personal impression (from which word, 
so it is believed, was derived the name of 
the school). Besides Manet the school was 
to give to the world of art the equally 
famous Monet, Degas, Renoir, Cézanne, 
etc. 

Some few years later a group of poets 
made themselves conspicuous by ostensi- 
bly breaking away from the then impreg- 
nable “Ecole parnassienne”. They defied 
the latter and endeavored to follow the 
similar trends of the Impressionist paint- 
ers, through the deliberate use of uncon- 
ventional sources and vague symbols. 
They wished to be known and called by 


the term “Symbolists”. However, they 
were not nearly so outstanding a group 
of people as their painter forefathers, 
with one real exception — a man who 
reigned in a class all by himself — Paul 
Verlaine. Out of the complex history and 
character of this poet, it is sufficient here 
to note that Verlaine was a most queer, 
eccentric, odd fellow, whose life ran at 
times into the lowest of depths, and then 
again into the most lofty of religious and 
aesthetic ideals. Yet it was Verlaine’s 
poetry that did more to create inspiration 
for the Impressionistic song composers 
than that of any other single French poet. 

Impressionistic song, which has pro- 
foundly affected important composers of 
the last sixty years, began to show its 
marked characteristics under the cre- 
ativeness of the exotic Gabriel Fauré, ex- 
panded under the melancholic Duparc 
and Chausson, and reached its climax 
with the “personnalité extraordinaire” of 
Claude Debussy. It still influenced such 
contemporary French composers as Ravel 
and “Les Six”, and spread into English 
and American music, even Italian and 
German. Like the painting “Impression- 
ists” and the poetic “Symbolists”, this 
school of music was to become the pride 
of France and a distinctly individual style 
of art, favorably characteristic to the 
Gallic people. 

Briefly any French song classified as 
“Impressionistic” possesses one or more 
of the following traits: It is generally 
aesthetic and exotic. It often portrays a 
sleepy, tropical, oriental color; it might 
sound like a hazy day or drowsy evening; 
It frequently conveys mystery or mysti- 
cism, or subtle sensualism. Melody is usu- 
ally obscure but harmony always stands 
out, though often times rather odd. The 
singer is expected to create a sensual (not 
necessarily sensuous) coloring. He never 
expects much applause from audience be- 
cause the music is not at all arousing; on 
the contrary, it is invariably soothing and 
intoxicating. All of which means a vague 


dream, a vision or image — a deliberately 
obscure and subtle impression! 

One of the outstanding song composers 
of that school was Gabriel Fauré, who 
was never fully-appreciated or properly 
acknowledged by Americans (nor the 
English either), since he was what might 
be called entirely too French for them. 
Many Americans seem much surprised 
when informed that most French critics 
consider Fauré better than Debussy as a 
song composer. Of course, Debussy’s work 
in general may be rated the more versatile, 
extensive, advanced, and superior. 

In this country Debussy, being well 
known for his piano and instrumental 
works as well as certain songs and the 
dreamy opera “Péléas et Mélisande”, 
definitely overshadowed Faur¢, his senior 
by seventeen years, mainly because he 
conveyed more originality, extremeness, 
and novelty of harmonic effects. However, 
only too often American critics hurriedly 
and briefly refer to the name of Debussy 
as the synonym for Impressionism. Or 
else they assert “ad libitum” that Debussy 
was the leader of that school. Maybe they 
imply he was the most outstanding and 
individualistic of the group. Yet Fauré in 
his way was equally as important and had 
started this new trend of creativeness 
well ahead of his junior rival. Therefore, 
would it not seem more apropos to call 
Fauré the developing leader and Debussy 
the leading developer? 

Paul Verlaine once expressed the opin- 
ion that Fauré was really the only com- 
poser who could fully portray the soul of 
his poetry. Some critics feel that Fauré in 
his way kept closer to the original inten- 
tion of Symbolism. Of course, there are 
others who insist Debussy equally as good, 
if not better. However, in a book on music 
history by a prominent American writer 
and critic, who held in high esteem both 
Fauré and Debussy, the following perti- 
nent statement was expounded: When- 
ever the Symbolist poem, especially Ver- 


Continued on Page 9 
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ON IMAGINATIVE SINGING 
By 
GEORGE NEWTON 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The study of singing, like woman’s 
work, is never done. In fact, learning how 
to produce agreeable sounds on any vowel 
with a sufficient range of pitch and dy- 
namics is only the first step. When Heine 
wrote his famous poem, “Die beiden 
Grenadiere”, he reached into the soul of 
those soldiers of Napoleon and put, in a 
few lines, all the love and devotion which 
the emperor inspired in his men. Schu- 
mann, with his romantic nature, captured 
the essence of it in his setting to make 
one of the most stirring of songs. How 
can any singer dare to stand and sing that 
song without knowing something of the 
Napoleonic era and the impact of the 
events on the lives of individuals? The 
third of a century between the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 and the ’48 revolution 
has been named, in Austria, the “Bieder- 
meier” period. This was the name given 
to the style of furniture then in vogue, a 
style simpler and more friendly than the 
“French Regency” which preceded it. It 
suited perfectly the rising middle-class 
people who used it, people who were 
warm-hearted, culture-loving, and un- 
sophisticated. It was in this atmosphere 
that Franz Schubert composed and, with 
his friend Vogt, performed his songs; this 
atmosphere pervades the music. How can 
a singer unfold and present completely 
these incomparable songs without recap- 
turing,in his imagination, this atmosphere, 
so full of charm and sentiment and so dif- 
ferent from twentieth century America? 
Again — the age which closed with the 
death of Handel has been cailed the 
“Baroque” era. The music, as well as the 
architecture and other arts of this period, 
are characterized by grandiose concep- 
tions, by a superabundance of ornamen- 
tation, by a romanticism and a soaring 
spirit very different from that of Wagner 
or any other nineteenth century com- 
poser. If more singers understood some- 
thing of the philosophy underlying 
Handel’s music, if they would make an 
attempt to hear this music as he heard 
it, there would not be so many bad per- 
formances of the “Messiah”. 

Some will argue that all this would be 
lost on an audience not familiar with such 
historical fashions. But this is insulting 
the audience, which has a right to expect 
an artist’s best effort. Many may not know 
what is the best, but that does not lessen 
the obligation of the singer. Any audi- 
ence not benumbed by propaganda, will 
sense the presence or absence of truth and 
honesty. Truth and honesty — they are 
the key words which can transform a 


talented performer into a great artist. 
The interpreter is using another’s cre- 
ation. If he uses it to show his skill in 
technique or his power to play on emo- 
tions, he is dishonest and untruthful. The 
composer, provided he too is honest, wrote 
his music because he had to say what was 
in his mind and heart. What he says is 
partly his individual expression, and part- 
ly an expression of his race, his country, 
and generation. The task of the interpre- 
ter is to probe until he finds the truth that 
lies in the music and then to present it 
honestly. 

How then may a singer be truthful and 
honest? By an imaginative re-creation of 
the original inspiration. Only then can 
singing be effective and affecting in the 
deepest sense. Beautiful tone, perfect 
technique, musical intelligence, are but 
means to this end. It is the flaming im- 
agination which provides the catalyst that 
will weld those “means” into memorable 
singing. 

The singer must develop imagination 
in two directions. He must first identify 
himself with the original singer of the 
song, or with the character to be por- 
trayed. In the case of opera this involves 
the development of a full-fledged person- 
ality by means of tonal color and bodily 
movement. In the case of a song there is 
but a momentary mood, a single emotion, 
or a story, to be made vivid. It is often 
overlooked, however, that every song, no 
matter how lyrical, is in a very real sense 
dramatic. The lullaby, the serenade, the 
moonlight reverie, bring to mind scenes 
with one or more characters. To be able 
to summon at will the primary emotions, 
and individualize them at the same in- 
tensity as the original creation of poet 
and composer, is the task of the re-crea- 
tive imagination in the first direction. 

The development in the second direc- 
tion is usually given a courteous nod and 
then ignored. Imagination in this case 
must take the singer and nis audience to 
the country and historical period which 
produced the song or opera. Man remains 
fundamentally the same in his primary 
emotions, but many factors enter which 
subtly alter these emotions. Those factors 
may be sociological, political, economic, 
or religious. Feeling man became quite 
different after thinking man developed 
the ideas which led to the American and 
French revolutions. The temper of the 
Elizabethan was very unlike the temper 
of the man who lived out his life in 
Haydn’s Austria. There is a unique qual- 
ity which distinguishes the Frenchman 
from the German, the Englishman from 
the Italian, the Spaniard from the Rus- 
sian. In each country the temper of a par- 
ticular period acquires a local coloration. 
All this must be taken into consideration 


by the successful artist. Certainly one 
cannot recreate the emotions that led to 
a composition if one knows nothing of 
the environment in which the work was 
originally created. Any sincere work of 
art is a reflection of the time and place 
that gave it birth. It follows inevitably 
that no song or operatic role can be com- 
pletely realized unless both types of im- 
aginative action are brought into play. 

This leads to the problem of developing 
the imagination so that it may perform its 
function. In the case of the first type of 
imaginative activity experience and ob- 
servation will be most likely to achieve 
the goal. Experience is the more impor- 
tant because one may imitate oneself more 
easily than anyone else. When a song is 
performed, the singer recalls from his 
past life, if he can, the emotion suitable 
to the song. But no one, however rich his 
life, has experienced al Ithe moods and 
emotions which may be found in a song 
or role. The nervous and excitable do not 
know how the placid react; he whose life 
has been cheerful and prosperous cannot 
feel the grinding effects of poverty. Con- 
sequently the artist must observe very 
closely in all types of people the tones of 
their voices, all their physical reactions, 
as they face up to life. If a singer cannot 
imitate his own emotion, he must be able 
to call up in his mind another and differ- 
ent individual to whom the emotion of 
the song would come naturally. Leonardo 
da Vinci had in his notebooks hundreds of 
sketches of people whom he had seen on 
the streets, The faces he drew were not 
stock types, but living people in infinite 
variety; and his patient study of faces 
and bodies, which reflect clearly the per- 
sonality lying behind is a prime reason 
for his everlasting greatness. In the same 
way singers have need to study the voices 
of individuals, their expressions, gait, and 
carriage. One cannot very well submerge 
his own personality if he cannot call up 
at will another personality suitable to the 
role. 

But all this will not give to a perform- 
ance full authenticity. One can only ob- 
serve contemporaries, and he would be 
rash indeed who asserted that our ances- 
tors and their contemporaries, living a 
century or more ago, were not quite dif- 
ferent from us. Thus the study of history 
and language becomes necessary. The 
most direct path to the personality of a 
nation is a study of the language it uses, 
its organization and inflection, the idi- 
omatic expressions, the poetic images. In 
this way one comes gradually to feel ac- 
quainted with the Germans and their 
“Gemuetlichkeit”; the French and the 
orderly precision of their minds; the 
Italians with their changeable romantic 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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NOEL 


Come rouse ye, lads and 
lassies, 

To hear the joyful strain: 

For darkness quickly 
passes 

And morn is come again. 

Hear below the shepherds 
singing, 

While the stars shine 
forth so bright, 

All the air with music 
ringing, 

From the dawn comes rosy light — 

Come and join the gladsome singing, 

And view the pretty sight.” 





(Chansons et Airs Populaires, 


Du Béarn) 


* * * 


The editorial staff of The Bulletin takes 
this opportunity of extending to all mem- 
bers of the National Association, sincere 
good wishes for a joyous Yuletide and a 
New Year of health, happiness and plenti- 
fulness. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., 1950 

A year has passed by and we are again 
looking forward with keen anticipation 
to another annual meeting — the National 
Association’s sixth. These series of meet- 
ings will be held conjunctively with the 
yearly convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association as in former years. 

As described in detail on page one of 
this issue, the place is beautiful, historic 
Washington, D. C., and the session dates 
are December 28, 29, 30, 1950. The entire 
Eastern District will play the role of host 
to its colleagues from the south, mid-west, 
west-coast and northwestern regions. 
This should prove to be a gala event in the 
history of the organization. Mme. Gladys 
Gilderoy Scott, of 123 Winchester Way, 
Falls Church, Va., has consented to serve 
as local chairman of arrangements and 
her committee will have charge of the 
multitude of details attendant upon a 
gathering of this type. 

A glance at the general outline of the 
program wil convince the reader of the 
splendid array of activities to be crowded 
into three days ,and yet their arrange- 
ment is such as to give due significance 
and time for the logical and complete 
presentation of each individual event, 
without confusion or confliction. There 
are numerous fresh angles that have 
been introduced into the three-day pro- 


gram which should heighten the value of 
and the interest in this year’s convention 
proceedings. 

The same splendid spirit of fellowship and 
healthy cooperation as that manifest in all 
our previous annual and district meet- 
ings, wil be strongly in evidence at Wash- 
ington. Every member is urged to take 
advantage of the many opportunities of- 
fered by this yearly national event. Put 
these dates on your calendar of ‘musts’, 
and be sure to make all reservations well 
in advance. 





CHARTERS FOR CHAPTERS 


It is expected that the new formal char- 
ters will be ready for presentation to the 
various chapters of the National Asso- 
ciation not later than the first of the year. 
These certificates will prove dignified in 
outline and lettering, and will include the 
name and address of each individual 
chapter, together with the date of its in- 
ception. Each chapter certificate will be 
attractively and uniformly framed before 
being shipped from New York in care of 
the presiding officer of each chapter. 

It is urged that these charter forms 
be made as conspicuous as possible at the 
regular meetings of the chapters. 





NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBERS 


Mr. Harold Luckstone, associate editor, 
advises that The Bulletin now has an of- 
ficial non-member subscription list of 70. 

While this is a most encouraging and 
interesting indication of the paper’s 
worth and appeal to those at present out- 
side the association circle, it would seem 
that in reality the subscription ‘surface’ 
has not yet been scratched. There must 
be a large number of teachers of singing 
all over the country who have not com- 
pleted the five-year teaching requirement 
which is essential for their admission to 
the National Association. Also, there are 
many more individuals in universities, 
colleges, schools of music, etc., who are 
preparing to become, eventually, teach- 
ers in this special field. Undoubtedly a 
large majority of these would and should 
be interested in the content of The Bulle- 
tin if the matter could be presented to 
them in some sort of organized fashion. 

Recently, with this in mind, 2nd vice- 
president and coordinator of field activi- 
ties Helen Steen Huls, arranged to send 
out to all members of the association a 
number of subscription blanks, with the 

(Continued on Page 10) 


AMERICAN ART SONG 
RECORDINGS 


There can be no question as to the de- 
sirability and also the necessity for more 
recordings of the American art song. The 
serious vocal music of this century and 
that of the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury offers variety and value in the ap- 
proach by our composers to the ultimate 
creation of a native idiom. Some of it is 
refreshingly original. A large quantity of 
it fails of gaining an objective, but out 
of the total mass of composition there has 
come to the surface many lovely songs of 
a classic calibre and sensitivity, which 
should be recorded by competent singing 
artists. 

Some people make the assertion that 
America has no real art song. This state- 
ment is, of course, an erroneous one, made 
undoubtedly because of the maker’s lack 
of knowledge of the existence of many 
splendid compositions that come easily 
within the foregoing classification. More 
recordings of the more prominent art 
songs are needed as an aid to a general 
music-educational program of persuad- 
ing not only the singing teacher but the 
singing student to become more intimate- 
ly acquainted with this type of song, not 
only from the standpoint of contemporary 
music appreciation and education, but as 
impressive repertoire for present and 
future concert programs. It is not always 
easy to convince the singer that he can 
and should become deeply interested in 
our native art songs. A wide variety of 
good recordings would be helpful for ac- 
quaintance sake and interpretative pur- 
poses, in every vocal studio. 

In the January 1950 National Music 
Council Bulletin, an interesting and com- 
prehensive article was compiled by Bur- 
net C. Tuthill, secretary of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, on cur- 
rent recordings of serious music by 
American composers. In our breaking 
down of these statistics, it was revealed 
that where real art songs were involved, 
approximately 13 main recording agencies 
had made not more than a dozen and a 
half of what could be termed real art song 
recordings, these representing the works 
of nine serious American composers. The 
latter included the names of Carpenter, 
Griffes, Nevin, Hageman, Ives, La Forge, 
MacDowel, R Thompson and Weil. At 
that, the song material listed as having 
been put on discs did not represent the 
finest of these composer’s output. 

(Continued on Page 7) 




















AUTHOR-MEMBERS 


So that the association’s list of author- 
members and their books may be as com- 
plete as possible, it is hoped that all writ- 
ers in our organization will assist by 
sending into the editor of The Bulletin 
the requested information pertaining to 
their published works. In so doing the 
following routine should be followed: 
title of book — name of author — publish- 
er — date of publication — price. 

A complete list of National Association 
author-member books which have been 
registered to date with The Bulletin, 
follows: 

Undoubtedly, there are many more pub- 
lished literary creations from NATS mem- 
bership sources which are not included in 
the foregoing listing. Members of the Na- 
tional Association would like to know 
about them; The Bulletin is a splendid 
agency of announcement. 

CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING, by Anne 
E. Pierce, with suggestions by Estelle 
Liebling. Silver Burdette Co., New York 
City (1937). $2.50. 

MODERN PHONETIZATION (Vol. 1) by 
Kenneth N. Westerman. Pub. by Kenneth 
N. Westerman, Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1934) (2nd edition 1936), $1. 

EMERGENT VOICE, by Kenneth N. West- 
erman. Pub. by Kenneth N. Westerman, 
Box 63, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1947), $5. 

SLOGANS FOR SINGERS, by Florence 
Lamont Hinman. G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York City (1934), $1.75. 

SUCCESSFUL SINGING, by Julia Stacy 
Gould. Axelrod Publications, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (1942), $1.25. 

PRONOUNCING GUIDE TO FRENCH, 
GERMAN; ITALIAN AND SPANISH, 
by Archie N. Jones, Irving Smith and 
Robert B. Walls. Carl Fischer, Inc. (1945), 
$1.50. 

GROUP VOICE, by Bernard U. Taylor. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York City (1936), $1. 

BACH’S HARMONIC PROGRESSIONS 
(1000 EXAMPLES), by Kent Gannett. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1942), $1. 

TRAINING THE SINGING VOICE, by 
Victor Alexander Fields. Kings Crown 
Press, New York City, (1947), $4. 


SING HIGH — SING LOW, A GENER- 
AL AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING, by William Ernest Ross. Brown and 
Ross, Bloomington, Ind. Sole distributor 
to the music trade, Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York City (1948), $2. 

THE VOICE; HOW TO USE IT, by Sarah 
T. Barrows and Anne EL. Pierce. Expres- 
sion Company, Boston, Mass. (1933) 
(Rev. Ed. 1938), $2.50. 





MORE OF NATS SUMMER WORK- 
SHOP - INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


In the September-October issue of The 
Bulletin, Burton Garlinghouse of Akron, 
Ohio, wrote a most interesting review of 
the recent NATS summer-workshop proj- 
ect held at Indiana University. Due to an 
unexpected last minute curtailment of 
space available for this and similar re- 
views, a small portion of Mr. Garling- 
house’s report was deleted. 

We pick up here a few sentences not in- 
cluded in the above issue, but which we 
believe to be of special importance. They 
are as follows: 

“The most encouraging and heartening 
aspect of this workshop was the virtual 
agreement of the teachers present on 
fundamentals. Imagine, for instance, 
forty voice teachers from eighteen states 
having practically no difference of opinion 
on the meaning of the term vibrato, its 
nature and cause, and the way it should 
be handled when it is unpleasant! It can 
happen—and did! And so will many other 
fine things be achieved if the workshop 


idea is continued, developed and im- 
proved.” 
SANE THOUGHTS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
whatever impresses as_ extravagance, 


either in what is said or the manner of 
its saying. Very essential is the choice of 
a teacher whose personality is congenial. 
Anc when the period of study has begun. 
the pupil should not expect miracles, but 


(Continued on Page 9) 


AMERICAN ART SONG 
RECORDINGS 
(Continued from Page 6) 

Up to the present time, the record com- 
panies have been hesitant about giving 
free rein to the recording of the American 
art song, because, undoubtedly, of the an- 
ticipated inconsequential sales value in- 
volved. However, there is a field of no 


small proportions among music-educa- 


tional circles, studios, singing students 
and artist-singers throughout the coun- 
try for the purchase of just such records. 
The lack of their availability in reason- 
able scope to date has created the impres- 
sion among teachers, singers and music 
educators that the existence of recordings 
of the type in question cannot be trans- 
formed into a status of reality. A more 
generous and educationally-minded atti- 
tude on the parts of the recording com- 
panies coupled with insistent and logical 
appeal on the parts of our large and im- 
portant singing teachers organizations, 
would produce some definitely valuable 
results to the voice teaching profession. 
It would also provide an opportunity for 
our young singers to become acquainted 
with and to appreciate serious contem- 
porary vocal music of worth. 

The singing teacher and in many in- 
stances singing teacher-organizations are 
prone frequently to sit back and view 
tasks requiring a persistency of action 
and purpose, with a placid perspective of 
futile impossibility. We need a better and 
more complete introduction of contem- 
porary serious song into the studios of 
America than is at present evident or pos- 
sible. To remedy this situation, the in- 
itiative and responsibility of achieving the 
necessary objective as above resfs with 
the organizations representing the sing- 
ing teacher. 

L. C. 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG VOICE* 


JOHN O. SAMUEL 
Lakewood, Ohio 


There has been a mistaken idea that 
children should not or cannot be taught 
the fundamentals of correct voice produc- 
tion, that it makes them self-conscious. 
Yet in every other branch of learning 
they are given definite rules or principles 
to produce definite results; for example, 
’ children are told specifically how to use 
their arms and hands in learning to play 
the piano. In playing the violin they are 
told how they must hold the violin, how 
they must use the bow, how they must 
finger, and so it is in learning to play any 
instrument. Why not in learning to sing? 
If the fundamental principles of voice 
training are learned correctly before or 
during the adolescent period, they will 
carry through this period into the adult 
voice. The thought is often emphasized 
that the child should sing for the sheer 
joy of singing and should not be told how 
he should do it. This would be the same 
as telling a child to play the violin for the 
sheer joy of playing, without telling him 
how to do it. We wouldn‘t think of doing 
such a thing, so why do it in voice train- 
ing? Also, we have been told that a child 
will sing naturally if we let him alone. 
That might be true if he had not learned 
many bad habits of using the voice before 
he started to school. Many wrong voice 
habits of the parents are transferred to 
the child. Many children have very poor 
speaking and singing voices when they 
reach school age, so it can be readily seen 
that it would be utterly impossible for 
them to sing naturally. The only way they 
will ever sing naturally is by being taught 
to do so. 

There are three distinct periods in the 
life of a student of school age. First: from 
six to ten or eleven is the period of the 
child voice. Second: from ten to the time 
the voice changes, which is the period of 
the boy’s or girl’s voice when the voice 
becomes stronger and fuller. Third: the 
period after the change, which is the peri- 
od of the young man’s or young woman’s 
voice. 

Many school authorities and trainers 
of children’s voices treat the voices of 
boys and girls of pre-adolescent age alike 
and I feel that is where many wrong 
voice habits are developed. 

It is scarcely possible that the vocal or- 
gans remain unchanged throughout this 
period. Most authorities acknowledge 
this. It would seem that there must be 
some growth in the vocal organs as well 
as other parts of the body. The muscles 
become stronger and firmer, consequently 
the voice gains in firmness and fullness. 


If boys or girls of ten to fourteen years 
of age are still allowed to sing with the 
child quality of voice, they develop the 
tendency to reach and strain for the high- 
er tones, consequently tightening and 
stiffening the muscles. The voice must 
never be forced in any way. The empha- 
sis must be laid upon an easy, flowing 
tone. Too much emphasis has been laid 
upon the use of the head voice and of al- 
ways singing softly, rather than upon the 
idea of singing freely and easily. The over- 
emphasis of the use of the head voice de- 
velops the tendency to sing too high, 
which causes the student to develop the 
habit of reaching for the higher tones, 
which produces a stiff jaw and a high 
larynx. 

A boy or girl has a lower quality as well 
as a higher quality, and one is just as 
much a part of the natural voice as the 
other. The reason they have not been al- 
lowed to use their lower qualities is be- 
cause many teachers have not understood 
the principles of natural tone production. 
If a boy or girl is taught to use the lower 
qualities it will not damage the voice in 
any way. Freedom and ease are the im- 
portant things to stress, as these are the 
same in both children and adults. It should 
not hurt the singing voice to use the low- 
er qualities any more than speaking, 
laughing, or any other exercise which can- 
not be forbidden to the vocal organs. If 
we could get the consensus from most of 
the fine singers of our day, we would find 
they yelled and “hollered” much the same 
as any normal child; it apparently did not 
hurt their voices. What great amount of 
good could be accomplished in our schools 
if all class room teachers of the primary 
and intermediate grades were prepared 
to teach voice fundamentals! This is ac- 
knowledged to be the weakest link in the 
music education in our schools. 


If children were taught the fundamen- 
tals of good singing, such as good posture, 
correct breath control, proper relaxation 
of the throat and articulating organs, 
good pronunciation, which means pure 
vowels and distinct consonants, and afew 
simple rules of interpretation, these will 
not be affected by the voice change, but 
will carry over into their adult life with 
fine results. I am sure the voice change 
would be passed over with very little dif- 
ficulty. 

The basic scientific laws which apply to 
adult voices must hold good with the voice 
of the boy or girl; the training should dif- 
fer only in the vigor of its application. 


The prevalent notion that a boy or girl 
must not use full voice in singing is based 
on the idea that muscles producing the 
singing voice are inferior to that of other 
muscles in the body. Everyone knows that 


a child’s muscles are developed through 
vigorous exercise. It would seem that our 
common sense would tell us that the same 
law should apply to the muscles of the 
voice mechanism. Vigorous exercise with- 
out strain is the way to develop all 
muscles. 

As all voice teachers know, learning to 
sing softly in the correct way is one of 
the hardest things to learn in singing; 
they know that very few beginners can 
sing softly only by controlling the tone of 
the throat. Yet this is the emphasis given 
practically all voice work in schools and 
children’s choirs. 

As the child grows, so will the adult be. 
The time to correct wrong habits of using 
the voice is before they become adults. 

Singing should prove beneficial to the 
boy or girl, both physically and mentally. 
Gaining control of the mental and physi- 
cal action is the finest training that can 
be given children, and every child should 
have the advantage of such training. 

I think voice teachers should emphasize 
more and more that boys and girls should 
study singing much as they study any in- 
strument. Also I feel we should emphasize 
that children, as well as adults, should 
study singing as a cultural asset, the same 
as they study piano, violin, literature, or 
poetry. 


* Reprinted from an earlier issue of the 
MTNA Bulletin. 


ON IMAGINATIVE SINGING 
(Continued from Page 5) 
natures. Girls in our day find it difficult to 


the lovely but highly 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” of Schumann: 
they are embarrassed in the face of such 
effusive declarations of devotion. Let them 


sing romantic 


steep themselves in romantic literature 
and art until they catch the spirit of the 
time, and they will learn how to cast off 
their twentieth century veneer and re- 
create, in part at least, the mind and 
heart of Clara Wieck as she won and lost 
her beloved Robert. 

It is plain that the education of a great 
singer, or a great teacher of singing, can 
never come to an end. Further study may 
reveal new ideas and different facets of 
personality, which will make a perform- 
ance more successful.. The text and the 
music are the artistic expression of the 
deeper thoughts and ideals which the 
imagination probes for and re-creates. 


“It is not always the most brilliant pupil 
who is quickest to see through a thing; it is 
the one who is quickest 
through.” 


tu see a_ thing 

















ANOTHER APPEAL TO THE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

A recent press notice announced the 
appointment of a new Veterans Educa- 
tion Appeals Board; the purpose of this 
committee is to review complaints sub- 
mitted with the practical administration 
of the existing law. 

It is common knowledge that the word- 
ing of the present G.I. Bill for professional 
training, as it now exists, has proved to 
be unfair to the private teacher of sing- 
ing. This puts the instruction of veterans 
in the hands of ’institutions’, at the same 
time leaving the definition of that term 
to the various state authorities. 

Some time ago, the NATS survey com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Arthur 
Gerry, New York City, made a most com- 
prehensive country-wide survey relating 
to the interpretation of the term in ques- 
tion, which showed a wide variation of its 
definition and application. Among other 
features it showed that 14 States permit 
study with the qualified private teacher: 
5 States permit such study but require 
such involved procedures that study is to 
all practical purposes impossible; and, 
further, that 19 States have made a strict 
interpretation which permits no study 
with the private teacher. 

This condition was first brought to the 
attention of the association by the return- 
ing veterans themselves. Many desired to 
resume study with their former teachers, 
which training was interrupted by service 
in the armed forces. Many other veterans 
are past college age and need and also de- 
sire the advanced training available 
through private study. In over half the 

tates they are unable to secure this 
training. 

In view of the foregoing and as a re- 
newal of its previous attempts to find 
some consistent amelioration of the un- 
just situation that has existed since the 
inception of this law, the National Asso- 
ciation is once more requesting the Veter- 
ans Administration to take the necessary 
steps to secure throughout the nation a 
uniform application of the liberal inter- 
pretation of the present law, which inter- 
pretation now exists in some States. 

Such action would be of great service 
to the veterans and would remedy a situ- 
ation which has created an unfair dis- 
crimination against the qualified private 
teacher of singing. 





NATS ANNUAL MEETING 


at 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December 28, 29, 30, 1950 











THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTIC 


(Continued from Page 4) 


laine’s, was set to music by both com- 
posers, invariably the Fauré composition 
proved the better of the two. 

Most any French Impressionistic song 
is uplifting and satisfying. He who has 
an innate feeling for it can relax and en- 
joy it blissfully. But he who does not fully 
appreciate the underlying subtlety and 
innuendo, must hear or study it many 
times before it accomplishes 
mission. 


its true 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


ty 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Henry Veld, 1211 45th Street, Rock Island, 
Ill. Use them on your stationery and dis- 
play advertising. 

PUBLICIZE N.A.T.S. IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 


PRESERVE YOUR BULLETINS 

The Bulletin comes to each member, 
punched and ready for safe keeping and 
reference. It is urged that each copy be 
preserved carefully in order to maintain 
in every member’s files a complete record 
of the activities of the association. Also, 
the cost of production and the amount of 
voluntary labor involved in its compila- 
tion are factors that should merit the 
preservation, ready and systematic filing 
of this little paper in all studios. 


A PRAYER 


The following, a segment of a prayer* 
composed by the late Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, might well be adopted by our unit- 
ed vocal teachers as a standard affirma- 
tion of their faith in the purpose of their 
lives, in their profession and in their des- 
tiny. This is something to study for guid- 
ance in connection with the ethical and 
esthetic phases of our daily work. 

“Give us grace and strength to forbear 
and to persevere. ... Give us courage and 
gaiety and the quiet mind. Spare to us our 
friends, soften to us our enemies, Bless us, 
if it may be, in all our innocent en- 
deavours. If it may not, give us strength 
to encounter that which is to come, that 
we may be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath, and in 
all changes of fortune, and down to the 
gates of death, loyal and loving to one 
another.” 

*See Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by 
Graham Balfour (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
me Van 


SANE THOUGHTS 

(Continued from Page 7) 
be content to go slowly and to cooperate 
fully with all the teacher desires. Above 
all, asking to be given a song before a con- 
scientious teacher feels it is safe to do 
so can hinder one’s progress through a 
faulty use of the voice; a use that can be 
utterly different from the way it is em- 
ployed in vocal exercises.” 





Music is the sound of the circulation in 
nature's veins ... the healthy ear always 
hears it, nearer or more remote. 

—THorREAU 





JEFFERSON MEMORIAL as viewed from the Washington Monument. 








Ewing Galloway, N. ¥ 
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MUSIC OF THE PEOPLE 
by 
ROBERT B. WALLS 


Director of Music, Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


As a comparative “Johnny-Come-Late- 
ly” to folk music—having awakened an 
interest in that body of literature only a 
few years ago—it is my purpose to present 
for your consideration a few ideas re- 
garding the use of folk songs by voice 
teachers as a part of the teaching and re- 
cital literature. Several times I have 
proved to my own satisfaction that a study 
of folk songs is rich in its rewards to the 
singer, making contributions not only to 
his repertoire but to his musical and vocal 
maturity; to his development of style; to 
his vocal technique; and to his sense of 
humility. 


Characteristics of Folk Songs 
1. First—and chiefly—the folk song is 
simple. It is direct and honest, and 
straightforward in its approach, going di- 
rectly to the heart of its message and 
stating it without apology or great elabo- 
ration. 
“On top of old Smokey, all covered 
with snow 
I lost my true lover from a-courtin’ 
too slow.” 
(Old Smokey) 
2. The language is often quaint and 
homespun, sometimes replete with collo- 
quialisms and obsolete expressions: 


a. “I answered and told her that hit 

never could be 2 

(The Little Mohee) 

b. “al chicken when it’s pipin’, it has 
no bone - 








(The Riddle Song) 

3. Folk songs express a people’s ideas, 
joys, griefs, aspirations. They are straight 
from the heart of the people. Each na- 
tion’s folk songs have their own distinc- 
tive flavor—‘the minor scales prevailing 
in the Russian; the ‘snap’ in the Scotch, 
and the tendency of the Italian tunes to 
be in triple time.” 

4. Folk songs are usually strophic in 
form. 

5. Folk songs are often irregular in 
form. Also, a change of meter within a 
phrase is not uncommon. 

6. Having preceded art music, folk 
songs have no respect for the conventions 
and rules followed by educated composers. 
Some exquisitely charming effects are 
gained by such unconventional devices 
as ending on some degree of the scale 
other than a tone in the tonic chord: 


“1 love the 
stands .. 


grass on where she 
-” (6th of the minor) 
(Black is the Color) 
“1 know who I love, and my dear 
knows who PU marry...” (2nd 

of the major) 
(1 Know Where I’m Goin’) 


Contributions of Folk Song to the 
Singer's Art 

Cecil Sharp, noted British authority on 
folk songs, had this to say: 

“Its very simplicity in production de- 
mands an intelligence and sincerity on the 
part of the singer, the lack of which may 
often be hid in more pretentious singing.” 

1. This, then, is one of the folk song’s 
chief contributions to the art of the sing- 
er; the ability to express beauty through 
simplicity, where there is no aid provided 
by a carefully throughout melody and 
elaborately harmonized accompaniment 
by an educated musician. 

2. A second factor to be considered is 
the close association of tune and speech 
in folk song. In her new book “The Bailad 
Tree” Evelyn Wells says “If one begins 
to recite the words he soon finds he is 
singing the tune... the melody is a de- 
velopment of what the voice normally 
does, of the curve it takes, in the chant 
that is but once removed from speech.” 

Recognition of this fact by the folk 
singer must make him keenly aware not 
only of the words he sings, but of the 
changing tone color which their different 
meanings will suggest. Folk song is done 
in a “parlando” style. Diction must be per- 
fect, as the story is important. Says Sharp 
—“The singing of such songs is a good 
test of the intelligence and character of 
the singer and may become one of the 
most valuable exercises that the pupils of 
a school can experience. Absolutely clear 
articulation and a tone quality respond- 
ing naturally to the sentiment of the 
words are the two necessities that give to 
folk singing both its homely charm and 
educational value. Sincerity in feeling and 
intelligence in utterance are the essen- 
tials.” 

3. Along with an understanding of text, 
of color and mood, comes a new meaning 
of change of pace. Change of pace should 
be suggested by much more than a com- 
poser’s word of direction on the copy. The 
music, itself, in company with the text, 
should dictate pace change—and in folk 
music this is easily understood. For in- 
stance, the last verse of “The Blue-Tail 
Fly” and the delightful pace change in 
the middle of each verse of “Foggy, 
Foggy Dew.” 

4. Through the parlando style, the air 
of informality, the disarming simplicity, 
and the insistence on thought content is 
developed an ease and relaxation in sing- 
ing. It requires but a very little experience 
singing folk songs to convince one that 
they must not be sung in a formal style. 
They have much to offer in training for 
serious singing. 

5. The best folk singing demands a 
purity of vocal line and form. An even 
scale enhances the effect. Every technical 


flaw or fault in a voice is mercilessly re- 
vealed, and there is little opportunity to 
cover up with the operatic yell, or some 
other histrionic subterfuge. 

6. Lastly, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, it is fun to sing folk songs. 

Most heartily do I commend to you, as 
singer and teacher, the study of folk song. 
It is highly rewarding in its own right 
as well as in the preparation for singing 
art music. And, in conclusion, let me say 
that you will never teach folk singing 
successfully until you have attempted to 
master its tantalizing intricacies by sing- 
ing it yourself. 

*Paper read at meeting of the N. W. District 
of the National Association, at Lewis & Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon, June 13, 1950. 





NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBERS 
(Continued from Page 6) 

request that, wherever possible these 
forms be placed in the hands of those 
non-members included in the foregoing 
classifications. It is gratifying to learn 
that a few new subscriptions were re- 
ceived as a result of this effort. 

The problem of new non-members sub- 
scriptions is one which can be shared by 
ALL MEMBERS of our organization. Per- 
sonal contact between our teacher-mem- 
bers and teachers not within cur ranks 
as well as those preparing to be future 
teachers, is a direct approach, and a help- 
ful one, to the goal of a larger non-mem- 
ber subscription list. If each member 
would take it upon himself to be responsi- 
ble for at least one new non-member sub- 
scription, the result would more than 
justify the effort, both from the stand- 
point of disseminating our educational 
literature and the smal financial gain to 
the association which would be applied 
to the cost of printing the paper. 

As time goes by, expansion in size, ap- 
pearance and content-value must become 
a part of The Bulletin program if it is to 
maintain an importance commensurate 
with the growing magnitude of our organ- 
ization. In this process of expansion, the 
non-member subscription list plays a defi- 
nite part, although perhaps not a major 
role. 

It is the earnest hope that the early 
days of 1951 will find this special sub- 
scription list considerably expanded in 
numbers and geographic locations. 

Members may obtain subscription 
blanks from Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., Har- 
old C. Luckstone, associate editor The 
Bulletin, 17 East 96th Street, New York 
28, N. Y., and your regional governor or 
any other district official. A supply of 
these blanks will also be available at the 
annual meeting of NATS in Washington 
during the last week of December. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 

(Continued from Page 3) 
pheral Organs of Speech” by Dr. E. L. 
Kenyon, chief of the Clinic of Speech Dis- 
orders, Rush Medical College, Chicago. Hi- 
speed Pictures of the Human Vocal Cords 
in Action (Bell Laboratories) were then 
shown. This was followed by Claude L. 
Fichthorn, Dean of Music, Missouri Val- 
ley College, Marshall, Mo., who read a 
paper on the “Basic Norms for Voice 
Teachers”. Robert Larson, Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Mo., sang a group of songs. 

Refreshments were served later. 
It is planned to hold the next meeting 
of the chapter the latter part of January. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Boston Chapter 

The first fall meeting of the Boston 
Chapter of NATS was held at the Fisher 
school, Boston, Mass on November 5. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Victor Alexan- 
der Fields, Coilege of the City of New 
York. His subject was “Psychological 
Principles in Voice Teaching”. At this 
meeting were also shown the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratory films which showed in 
slow motion the action of the living vocal 
cords in phonation. 





Eastern District Meeting 

An Eastern District meeting was held 
on November 4 at the Hotel Empire, New 
York City. The afternoon session was 
opened with a brief welcome by national 
president Homer G. Mowe. 

Foliowing an introduction by regional 
governor Romley Fell, Dr. Joel Schor, 
chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Sarah Lawrence College, gave an inter- 
esting and informative talk on the Science 
of Psychology. Among other revealing re- 
marks, Dr. Schor stated that the field of 
psychology was still a new one and not 
completely explored, particularly in its 
approach to singing. He said that the sci- 
ence of psychology is an attempt to focus 
attention on those facts and experiences 
which seem to lock or impede the perfect 
artistic expression. It cannot take the 
place of knowledge that men already have. 
He added that there are many difficult 
problems the teacher of singing must face 
with some pupils. For instance, to find out 
the cause of and then to know how to cor- 
rest speech difficulties such as lisping, 
nasality, stammering, etc. Lisping, Dr. 
Shor continued, usually can be corrected; 
it is something that reverts back to child- 
hood and the individual makes use of it 
because he innately wants to remain a 
child, even though in the meantime he has 
become an adult. Stammering is a conflict 
within people to say what is expected of 
them and the thing that they actually 
want to say. It is the job of the teacher 


to remove or overcome any mental bar- 
riers that prevent a satisfactory interpre- 
tative result because of a conflict of emo- 
tions. On the other hand, the teacher 
should have the courage and wisdom to 
recognize the limitations of a pupil and 
not expect more from him than he is 
capable of giving. 

Mr. Arthur Gerry, representative-at- 
large, then introduced Mr. Joseph Lipp- 
man, a member of the staff of the National 
Concert and Artists Corporation, New 
York City, who presented in impressive 
fashion numerous facets of the teacher- 
singer-managerial relationships invoived 
in the development of a young singer’s 
career. Mr. Lippman’s broad experience 
in this field and his intimate knowledge 
of the subject under discussion made it 
possible for him to give a most compre- 
hensive picture of the situation which in- 
cluded many angles. 

He declared that the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship is a binding one. When the 
teacher is courageous enough to realize 
his own limitations and the fact that he 
does not know everything there is to 
known about his profession, he will be do- 
ing the pupil a real service. When a teach- 
er reaches the point in the development 
of a pupil where he feels there is much to 
be gained by sending the pupil to another 
teacher who knows more than he does 
about some particular field such as ora- 
torio, opera, languages, etc., then he is 
doing a really commendable job. 

Mr. Lippman further explained that the 
qualifications an artist should have to 
make a career included the following: 
voice,—not necessarily a ‘great’ voice; 
technique,—sufficient to insure the sing- 
er’s long career; a natural flair for sing- 
ing; interpretative ability and musician- 
ship; acceptable physical appearance and 
social grace; health; ability to handle 
people; repertoire; dependability; ‘experi- 
ence; effective promotion and publicity; 
control of, as much as possible, the illusive 
element of timing; effective and experi- 
enced management,—meaning that a suc- 
cessful career is threefold; it is a coopera- 
tive project of the teacher, singer and 
management. 

In the evening two prominent musicians 
spoke on the important relation between 
singers and modern composition. The first 
speaker was Arthur Berger, music critic 
on the New York Herald Tribune, and 
who has just completed a book on Aaron 
Copland. He was introduced by Dolf 
Swing. 

Mr. Berger took exception to the term 
“modern music”, on the ground that new 
music in any previous generation was 
equally modern and difficult then, and a 
certain type of past music as well as new 
was the cause of considerable neglect. The 


correct term is “contemporary music”. 
Such work depends not only upon cre- 
ativeness of the composer but also upon 
good interpretation and artistic perform- 
ance of both singers and instrumentalists 
alike. It cannot afford being slighted in 
any way; or else ultimately all creative 
music must die. Singers do perform such 
composition, although to a limited extent; 
for the good of the art, there should be a 
considerably higher percentage. He con- 
cluded by having Miss Dorothy Markinko 
sing “Sanglots” and “Paganini” by Pou- 
lenc, and two extracts from Theodore 
Chanler’s “Epitaph” cycle, to demonstrate 
briefly some of the worthy assets of con- 
temporary music. 


The second guest speaker was Martha 
Alter, Associate Professor of Music at 
Connecticut College, New London, who 
was introduced by Grace Leslie as a per- 
son of marked sincerity and idealism. 
Miss Alter declared that writing a song 
is a very delicate task. Creating instru- 
mental composition is one of pure musi- 
cal content, with a certain amount of 
freedom. But in the song field, the com- 
poser becomes the musical mirror of an- 
other medium, and is tied down to the 
picture of the text. It is very essential to 
find a good text. Good contemporary 
music can be the outcome of wise choice 
of contemporary poetry, keen understand- 
ing of its phrasing, and sensitivity of its 
rhythm. She stressed the beauty of the 
English language. 

Miss Alter likewise emphasized the im- 
portance of the singer’s interpretation 
and performance. Most good vocalists are 
steeped in good traditional background. 
But some so steeped in background fre- 
quently lose sight of the foreground, 
namely the modern form and style of the 
20th century. She concluded her talk in 
a similar manner to Mr. Berger. Miss 
Ellalou Hoyt sang “Time and Eternity”, 
a lyric poem cycle by Emily Dickinson, 
set to music by Miss Alter. 





SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


A meeting of NATS members from Ten- 
nessee is announced by state chairman 
Louis Nicholas, which will be held in 
Nashville November 14. 


The sessions will begin in the after- 
noon at 2:30, with a recital at David Lips- 
comb College, presented by outstanding 
students of vocal teachers in the Tennes- 
see area. After the recital the students 
will be interviewed by a panel of five dis- 
tinguished teachers of singing, with re- 
gard to vocal problems involved and pro- 
cedure followed. Following a dinner there 
will be a discussion-recital of “Modern 
Teaching Materials, etc.”, followed by a 
guest speaker. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 

We are always glad to receive the vari- 
ous releases of one of our contemporary 
publications, the Music Educators Jour- 
nal of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, sent us on the basis of mutual ex- 
change. The June-July 1950 issue is par- 
ticularly interesting in every respect. 

The reference to the successful festival- 
workshop program held recently at the 
Yankton High School, Yankton, South 
Dakota is still another bit of evidence 
that the vocal workshop idea is spreading 
and with some very definite and gratify- 
ing results. 
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